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Jd QUALIFICATIONS OF TEACHERS. 


{Frvm the last Annual Report of State Sup’t McKenzie.] 


Teachers must possess a natural fitness for their work. The pos- 
session of all the knowledge in the world could not make good 
teachers of some persons. It is a great mistake to suppose that the 
best teachers must necessarily be the most eminent scholars. There 
are many who possess sufficient knowledge, but who signally fail 
because they lack the ability to impart. Men may succeed in a 
variety of occupations, but there is one occupation peculiarly suited 
to each, in which success is well assured. We say “Poeta nascitur 
non fit,” but “Magister nascitur non fit,” is just as true. Without 
this natural fitness, teachers struggle in vain to impart knowledge, 
und to inspire their pupils with a love of it. There will be a cold, 
lifeless, misty, indefinite manner about all their efforts, that will 
tend to repel their pupils. We have too many such teachers already 
in the ranks. 

Teachers must have just ideas of their work. A true ideal of the 
object to be attained is exceedingly important in all undertakings. 
The nearer perfection this ideal, the nearer will the work accom- 
plished approach perfection ; for the infinite distance between what 
a school is, and what he sees it might be, will inspire the teacher to 
put forth greater efforts to approach this ideal. So many of our 
young men and women undertake the business of teaching, with no 
adequate idea of the work to be performed. Their schools too often 
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are simply mods of boys and girls, held together a certain length of 
time each day, for some purpose, they hardly know what. 

The great absorbing thought too often is, “How can I best suc- 
ceed in pleasing the children and gaining the good will of the 
parents?” If the term can only be passed without any difficulty 
in school, the great object the teacher had in view is secured. While 
# laudable desire to gain the good will of parents is right, that 
should not be allowed to interfere with the proper work of the 
school. Parents are often very poor judges of what a school should 
be. I remember a school in a certain town, taught by a biped of 
the genus homo. He beat the children without mercy, used pro- 
fane language, was covered with filth and tobacco juice, spent much 
of his time, out of school, in gambling and drinking whisky, and 
yet many of the parents called him a very successful teacher, because 
he compelled the children to memorize a large number of worthless 
rules, which he was sure to have them repeat whenever any visitor 
came in. The children could repeat some wonderful language. 
therefore, in the eyes of many, the teacher was eminently success- 
ful. The teacher must know what constitutes a good school, and, 
whether parents approve or disapprove, he must work up to his ideal. 

The child must be educated in all respects—the manners, morals, 
judgment, reason, all must be cultivated, as well as the memory. 
The ideal man is perfectly developed in every power and faculty, 
and this can only be done under the molding hand of a master work- 
man. Public sentiment insists that the competent builder shall be 
able to draw a plan, complete in all its parts, of the edifice to be 
erected, and to exhibit on paper its exact appearance long before a 
stroke of work is done on the building. It requires the physician 
to give a careful diagnosis of each disease, and tell the manner of 
treatment in each particular case, before he is allowed to practice 
his profession. The lawyer must understand the mode of institut- 
ing and carrying on a suit, and how to construe law properly. In 
every trade and every profession, men must have definite ideas of 
the work to be done, except in the business of teaching. But pub- 
lic sentiment must be educated to demand skilled workmen here, «s 
well as in other fields of labor. 


MORALS. 
If a teacher have a just comprehension of his work, he will rec- 
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ognize himself as the moral guide of his pupils. School should be 
a place emmmently suited to the development of all the true manly 
and womanly traits of character. The aspirations after the true, 
the good, the noble, and the unselfish, should be cultivated and 
carefully stimulated in childhood. A sentiment of honor and gen- 
uine unselfish integrity, of true benevolence, of real heart-kindness, 
may be instilled into the very natures of children, if commenced 
early and persevered in by the faithful teacher. If instances of sel- 
fishness be pointed out, and carefully and kindly corrected, if noble 
actions be commended when performed, and, best of all, if the 
teacher, by his own life, silently leads the way in all that is good, 
avoiding evil of every kind, the school can be made, what it should 
be, a power in building up moral character. 


But the teacher cannot teach his pupils truthfulness, while he 
daily speaks and acts out falsehood before them in a great variety 
of ways—by threatening, promising, requiring lessons and failing 
to call for them, by assuming to know what his pupils well under- 
stand he does not know, by false instruction, by petty deceits in 
many ways that the teacher’s own sense of right condemns. Pupils 
will never learn to despise selfishness because the teacher calls it 
mean, While he displays the spirit in himself, and indulges in habits 
of speech and life that would mark him in society as a selfish man. 
Hie can never cultivate in his pupils true charity or forgiveness 
while he allows himself to become enraged and beat them for trifles, 
and heap epithets of reproach and abuse upon them. “Like begets 
like,” and in nothing will the school imitate the teacher sooner than 
in his bad habits; Ais acts give license to his pupils. Teachers who 
would teach morals must be moral; who would teach true man- 
hood must themselves be true men: If teachers do not instil into 
the hearts of the young this love for the right and hatred for the 
wrong in all its phases, to whom shall we look for such instruction ? 


I would love to look higher. There is a spiritual part to man 
that cries out ever for food and guidance. If its voice could be 
heard we should hear from every young soul its plaintive moanings, 
saying (oh, how often!), “I have no one to lead me—I am starving 
for the bread of life!” What a field is here for the truly spiritual 
teacher, whose soul is feasting at the true source of life! How con- 
fidingly does the young heart lean on such a teacher! 
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Religious training in schools, as commonly understood, I would 
not have. It binds the warm young heart, too often, to lifeless 
forms and meaningless ceremonies; but I would not hinder—nay, I 
would urge—the devoted Christian teacher to lead his pupils daily 
to the fountain of all wisdom, for guidance and strength, and to 
draw from the Bible the sure rule of a pure and perfect life. 


MANNERS. 


When I speak of manners, politeness, dignity, and the like, I 
know I tread on questionable grounds in the estimation of many, 
and realize that, were teachers to enter many of our schools with a 
formal list of rules, requiring neatness of person, propriety in dress— 
such as wearing the pantaloons outside the boots, the hat or cap 
properly on the head, the boots or shoes clean and neatly polished, 
the hat to be off in the house, respectful treatment of each other, 
deference to the words of the teacher, tipping the hat to ladies and 
superiors, and a hundred other little forms of etiquette, constantly 
practiced by every true gentleman—were a teacher to enter a school, 
I say, requiring observance of such rules by a formal declaration, 
he would be dismissed the next day. 


Many parents say they do not wish their children “to be stuck 
up,” and “to put on airs;” they call teachers that insist on such 
things, “aristocratic,” “proud,” “conceited,” and all that; yet these 
very parents love the society of real ladies and gentlemen much bet- 
ter than that of rough, unmannerly, awkward boors. It is not, 
after all, the genuine article that is disliked; it is the spurious, “put 
on” counterfeit that offends. True politeness comes from genuine 
kindness of heart—a true desire to make others happy, and a real 
solicitude to remove every cause of offense. Now let the true lady 
or gentleman enter the school room as a teacher, and no formal 
rules need be laid down,—the great, living model is constantly 
before the pupils; and every word and act, every part of the apparel 
is a rule standing out before the school more prominently, more 
effectively, than if written all over the walls of the room in charac- 
ters of fire. 

I have placed morals and manners as of more importance than the 
knowledge of scientific truths. 1 consider them a greater means of 
happiness and success in life than all the learning hidden in ten 
thousand books. The polite, honorable gentleman, without the 
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knowledge of a single letter, or the ability to write his name, can 
find ready access to the most refined circles of society, while the 
rough, uncultivated, learned clown is despised even by the most 
illiterate. 

Let the teacher prudently, carefully, kindly, point out this error, 
then that,— working patiently, cautiously, perseveringly, never 
becoming impatient, never harsh, never unkind, and the most rude, 
uncultivated class of boys and girls that can be found will gradually 
but certainly be molded and fashioned into a higher life—a better, 
truer manhood and womanhood. 

There is one feature about teaching good morals and manners— 
it does not take any time from the regular class work of the school. 
These, to be taught effectively, must be taught incidentally. The 
teacher who has set times for teaching lessons in morals and man- 
ners, must forever fail in teaching them correctly; they must per- 
meate our being—become a part of ourselves. Neither do they in 
any manner detract from our ability to acquire. On the contrary, 
they stimulate all the faculties of the soul to more intense action, 
and give a keener relish to the acquisition of knowledge from the 
printed page, and the great open book of nature. 





ORDER is absolutely necessary to success. Make a programme of 
exercises as soon as possible, and then follow it. Move classes by 
signal, and see that they move quietly and in order. If a signal is 
given to rise, see that it is obeyed. A pupil who lounges against 
the wall, or leans upon the desks or another pupil when called 
upon to rise, does not obey the signal. He should be taught to 
stand on both feet and stand alone. Do not allow a general scram- 
ble to see who gets out of the house first at recess. Dismiss your 
school in order. Permit no communication between pupils during 
study hours. Never allow a pupil to interrupt a recitation by ques- 
tions, or approach you while hearing a recitation. Discountenance 
tattling; it is a pernicious habit. Let every decision on a point of 
order be final. Keep cool. Do nothing in a hurry.—Ex. 


Ir you have a bright thought, express it in the simplest language 
possible. A diamond should have a plain setting. 
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THE SCHOOLMASTER’S NOONDAY SOLILOQUY. 
BY JASPER STONE. 


In my school room lone and dreary, 
How doth my spirit sometimes lag ; 

And my frame grows faint and weary 
As slowly on the time doth drag. 


Yet my heart is in my labor, 
And I feel that I can do 
Noble work here, too, and greater 
Than some who brighter fields pursue. 


Let those who love the sanguine field, 
Seek there for war-like fame ; 

Let clarion note and clashing steel 
Their val’rous deeds proclaim ; 


But mine shall be a humbler field, 
And one less often sung ; 

I seek for jewels that lie concealed 
In the minds of our rising young. 


Then let the brilliant sons of song 
Wield for aye the stirring pen, 

And fire the hearts of the gaping throng 
With gory deeds and god-like men. 


What care I what the monarch feels, 
As he rides in his triumphal car, 
With twice ten thousand at his heels, 

To laud his kingly name afar ? 


Kind words spoken here to-day, 
Though the task may now seem hard, 
Shall, when I have passed away, 
Bring me in my life’s reward. 


Noble precepts kindly given, 
As young hearts’ accomplishments, 

Will spring up, and, towering heavenward, 
Be my living monuments. 
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VISITING SCHOOLS. 
BY H. H. NICHOLSON, WEYAUWEGA, WIS. 


How many parents and guardians whose children and proteges 
are in attendance at the public schools, ever think of the encourage- 
ment afforded a teacher, or the increased interest awakened in a 
pupil by a visit to the school room ? 

Day after day and week after week, through ten long, weary 
months of the year, the teacher and pupils toil on, the dull rou- 
tine of daily duty seldom broken, the surroundings—generally of 
the plainest and most meager description—never changed. While 
this work is slowly going on, while this child-nature, like marble 
under the chisel of the sculptor, is being fashioned in such a way 
as to effect the weal or woe of the whole future life, how munch 
interest have the parents manifested ? How many times have they 
visited the workshop of the school room? ‘Too often the case is, 
that months have elapsed without the doors of the school house 
being darkened by their presence. The “ visitors’ page” of our school 
records generally make a very poor showing of autographs, and it 
is very seldom that the few inscribed thereon are those of the 
parents. 

How strange it is that such indifference exists in regard to one 
of the most, if not ¢he most important matter connected with the 
present and future welfare of the children. In the daily work of 
providing the necessaries and luxuries of life, such apathy never 
occurs, because it is a fact patent to the most obtuse mind that 
nothing but defeat could follow. What is true here, is equally true 
in the education of the child. If he is left to toil up the hill of 
knowledge without parental encouragement and help, the chances 
are greatly in excess that he will only ascend as far as the goading 
of a teacher compels him. The farmer watches with tender care 
the growth of seeds which he has planted, and gives them his whole 
attention. ‘The gardener observes carefully the tendency of growth 
of his young fruit trees, always ready to train them aright by a sup- 
port here and there. Do they exhibit the same solicitude for the 
mental training of their children? Does the thought of visiting 
the school room, where the minds and characters of their pupils 
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are in process of training, ever enter their minds, knowing as they 
do, that tender care and watchful solicitude are even more necessary 
in the last case than in the first? The answer to these questions 
can be seen in the inmates of our jails, poor houses, reform schools: 
in the vagrant children which throng the streets of every city or 
village, and the multitudes of ignorant young men and women, 
struggling for a pittance. Somebody must be unfaithful to his 
trusts. Who is it, parents, pupils, or teachers ? 


Probably in a certain degree, each one. The parent, engaged 
with minor duties of life, neglects, in a degree, the most essential 
one of preparing his children for future usefulness. The teacher is 
regarded by him as a kind of useful labor saving machine, upon 
whom is thrown the whole labor and responsibility of educating 
and training the child. This should not be. The parent’s care 
and responsibility extends within the doors of the school room. 
They should be frequently seen there, watching the tendencies of 
teacher and pupil, encouraging both by word and deed. Any child, 
knowing that his parents are interested in his progress, will strive 
to do better day by day, and no surer or better way can be imagined 
of assuring them of your interest than by visiting them at their tasks. 

You are not only made perfectly acquainted with their standing, 
but also make yourself acquainted with the teacher’s methods of 
instruction, a thing most necessary to the perfect harmony which 
should exist between parent and teacher. A teacher cannot take 
the interest in his work that he could not fail of, if his patrons 
evinced a greater solicitude for it. Itcannot be expected. <A farmer 
would not expect much interest to be taken in his farm work by his 
“hired man” if he himself manifested no care or thought for it. 
The cases are parallel, yet the poor teacher is expected to be bound 
up heart and soul in a work that his employers have not the inter- 
est to oversee. 


Parents, take a proper view of the case. The teacher is your co- 
worker, your assistant. You have your province of the work; can 
you expect faithfulness on his part if you neglect yours? The 
work of each depends on the other, as closely interwoven as the 
warp and woof of the weaver. His work, of necessity, must be fruit- 
less if the groundwork of your rearing is faulty. Visit him at his 
work that you may perform yours the better. Consuit him freely. 
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As co-laborers in the same field you must, to work intelligently, 
know each other and each other’s plans. Visit your schools and 
teachers. The school that has the most visitors is always the best. 





PLEASURES OF ACQUIRING KNOWLEDGE. 
BY CHAS. W. SPRINGER. 


There is a principle more or less developed in every person of de- 
siring to triumph over difficulties, and of rejoicing over triumphs. 
Men who have risen to distinction or eminence in public life, have 
early shown this trait of characler in most every department of 
physical or mental activity. Arnold revolving with the water 
wheel, Putnam in the wolf’s den, or Kane scaling his father’s chim- 
ney, Show a disposition to overcome obstacles for the pleasure of 
conquering them. We have also noted examples of learned men re- 
joicing over their victories in scientific investigations, where they 
had toiled long and patiently for the coveted truth. An ancient 
philosopher offered a hecatomb to the gods in token of his gratitude 
for having solved a difficult mathematical demonstration. Kepler 
tells of his “mad fury,” in which he would exult when he discovered 
the great truths in regard to the movements and periodic times of 
the planets, and many others equally distinguished have shown 
their pleasure in various ways when the light of truth had dawned 
upon their minds. 

Knowledge and truth lie hidden everywhere about us: in the grass 
beneath our feet, in the flowers that unfold their petals to cheer 
our pathway, in the rocks and mountains which rear their lofty 
heads above us, in the forests which shelter us from the piercing 
blasts, or protect us from the scorching sun, in the streams, the 
lakes, the clouds. All the firmament aids in furnishing man his intel- 
lectual worth and dignity. He has but to touch the springs of the 
inexhaustible mines of knowledge, and happiness and pleasure will 
flow to him as he realizes that he has had the power to solve one of 
the hidden mysteries of creation. 


Lessing says, “ Did the Almighty, holding in his right hand Truth, 
and in his left Search after Truth, deign to tender me the one [ might 
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prefer, in all humility but without hesitation, I should request Search 
after Truth.” Again, Malbranche says, “If I held Truth captive 
in my hand, I should open my hand and let it fly, in order that 1 
might again pursue and capture it.” 


If, then, these men have found such pleasure in seeking and ac- 
quiring knowledge, and the experiences of nearly every close stu- 
dent testifies to their truth, has not the teacher a great mainspring 
of action by which he may induce his pupils to greater exertions 
and higher aims in intellectual advancement? If he has acquired 
the habit of delving into the mines of truth for himself, and felt 
its rejuvenating influence, he has a mighty agent by which to lead 
his pupils on in their studies. Pupils love to do hard things for 
the sake of overcoming difficulties, or for the sake of doing them 
themselves, and the teacher needs only to set before them the in- 
centive and open the way before them, in order that they may be- 
come self-reliant. 


Though we may study and obtain knowledge in order to gain 
fame, honor, or wealth, the approbation of society, or the respect of 
the great and good, this one incentive—pleasure—is by no meané 
a trifling one. Does not the pleasure which the student feels after 
having solved some difficult problem, or having been able to under- 
stand some abstruse theory, amply repay him for the hours spent 
by the “midnight oil” in earnest thought? We think it may, and 
as in other cases, pleasure comes after patient, unceasing labor. Is 
not the teacher repaid for his extra toil and study, when he sees 
the sparkling eye, the quickening intellect of his pupils, as he dem- 
onstrates some new principle, or opens a new channel of thought in 
their minds, and sees their eagerness for more. Truly, it is a joy 
which every teacher should covet and may obtain, thus evincing 
how pleasure and happiness may become an incentive to all who 
love the true, the good, and the beautiful, to lead them forth to 
nobler attainments in acquiring knowledge. 





Look carefully after the welfare of the little ones, both in school 
and on the play-ground; do not be too rigid with them. If they 
get tired and sleepy, let them go out and play, or lie down and 
sleep.—Jnd. School Jour. 
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JOHN STUART MILL AS A PROPHET. 


There is something curious, if not wonderful, in the prophecy of 
a new age of literature, which was made by John Stuart Mill; and 
in the present signs of its fulfilment. We note the record and com- 
mend it as worthy of a place in the historical curiosities of literature. 

Mr. Mill’s “ Essay on Civilization” was printed in the Westmin- 
ster Review, April, 1836, and is compiled new in a volume of his 
“Dissertations and Discussions, Politicai, Philosophical & Historical.” 
We extract Mr. Mill’s statement from the above named essay, and 
following it we give a summary taken from the Constitution and 
By-Laws of an organization which is remarkable, at least, as an 
evolution of the times in its corporative relations. It is the first 
bold step forward into the new or third literary age, which was fore- 
told by Mr. Mill, with such apparent accuracy : 


A NEW LITERARY AGE FORETOLD IN 1836. 


*  * “A spirit of co-operation is most of all wanted among the 


literary classes, and professions. The amount of human labor, and labor 

of the most precious kind, now wasted, and wasted too in the most cruel 

manner, for want of combination, is incalculable. 
+. * x * * * * * 

“But it is in literature above all, that a change of this sort is of most 
pressing urgency. There the system of individual competition has fairly 
worked itself out, and things can hardly remain much longer as they are. 

* * * * * * * * * 

“Literature has had in this country two ages; it must have a third. The 
age of patronage, as Johnson a century ago proclaimed, is gone. The age 
7 booksellers, it has been proclaimed by Mr. Carlyle, has well nigh died out. 

n the first there was nothing intrinsically base; nor in the second, anything 
adherently independent and liberal. Each has done great things; both 
havehad theirday. The timeis perhaps coming when authors, as a collective guild, 
will be their own patrons and their own booksellers.” 


A NEW LITERARY AGE APPEARING IN 1878. 


Outline of Organization of the Authors’ Publishing Co., chartered under 

laws of New York: in 1873: 

“1. The object is to encourage and assist authors and writers in all regu- 
lar literary work, and to advance and protect their general interests. 2. It 
is co-operative in its working and mutual in its benefits, 3. The business 
comprises the producing, culthhine and selling of books, periodicals, man- 
uscripts, engravings, etc. 4. The stockholders meet annually at the prin- 
cipal office in New York. 5. Any author, writer, editor, publisher, artist, 
teacher, or member of the learned professions, may become a member. 
6. The general administration is under a Board of Seven Directors. 7. 
The Company receives manuscripts from those who are not members and 
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sells them to other publishers on commission; but it receives manuscripts 
JSrom its members for publication or sale—that is, it publishes for its members. 
8. Members are allowed special discounts upon books published by the 
Company.” 


A knowledge of the Authors’ Publishing Company reached us 
purely incidentally. We remembered Mr. Mill’s prophecy, and our 
interest was excited; so we called at the office of the Company (27 
Great Jones St.,) simply to satisfy our own curiosity. Without any 
heralding or blasts of advertising trumpets, the Company has been 
chartered and fully organized, and has set itself quietly to work in 
comfortable and business-like quarters, and in an earnest, dignified 
manner. We found its officers busy, with plenty to do, and doing 
it in a conscientious and determined spirit, as though they were not 
indifferent to the true responsibilities of the great work which lies 
before them.—T7'he South. 





AGASSIZ’S WILL. 


The last will and testament of Louis Agassiz, of Cambridge, in the County of 
Middlesex and Commonweatlh of Massachusetts, Teacher : 


First—I give to my son, Alexander E. R. Agassiz, such of my 
scientific books as he may select from my library, hoping that when 
he may have no further use for them he will add them to the rest 
of my library of scientific books, which I hereby give to the Museum 
of Comparative Zoology in Cambridge. 

Second——I give and devise all the rest of my estate, now owned 
and hereafter acquired, unto my beloved wife, Elizabeth C. Agas- 
siz, to hold to her, her heirs and assigns forever. I make no pro- 
vision for either of my daughters Ida and Pauline, not from any 
want of affection, but for the reason that my house in Cambridge 
(subject to mortgage) is the only remaining piece of property that I 
have to dispose of. 

I appoint my wife aforesaid to be the sole executor of this, my 
will, and I direct that she be exempted from giving surety on her 
bond as such. 

In witness whereof I hereunto set my hand this 29th day of No- 
vember, in the year of our Lord, 1869. L. AGASSIZ. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE CASS CO. EDUCATIONAL SOCIETY. 


Editorial Committee—Miss Gertiz Jounson, D. D. MarTINDALE, B.S. RAMSEY. 





TEACHERS AND THEIR SALARIES. 
BY GERTIE JOHNSON. 


As the April sun begins to climb up the sky, the school directors 
begin to cast about them for teachers for their summer schools. 
As a score or more have made inquiries of myself, or in my hearing, 
concerning teachers and their qualifications, and as the main object 
of such inquiries seems to be, not tu obtain the dest qualified teacher, 
but the cheapest teacher, I wish to say to them through the TEacu- 
ER, “Beware!” School directors, do you know that you hold the 
great, blank future of the children’s lives in your hands, and that 
it is in your power, in a great measure, to make that future to them 
either a blessing or acurse? Do you know that to you is intrusted 
the people’s money, to be expended for the benefit of their children, 
and in the manner that shall do them greatest possible good? I fancy 
I hear Mr. Pennywise say, “ Yes, ma’am, we know all this, and that 
is the reason we wish to employ cheap teachers; we wish to have as 
many months of school during the year as possible.” To this Mr. 
Pennywise I will answer: My dear sir, you are intending to have a 
beautiful new residence erected this year ; you have a certain sum of 
money to spend in its erection and completion ; you wish to get all 
the work that you can possibly have performed for that sum, and 
all the material. Let me introduce you to two workmen, who are 
only the representatives of two classes: Mr. Thoroughness and Mr. 
Cheapsides. Now, sir, 1 can recommend Mr. Thoroughness as a 
master workman. You will find no flaws in his work; everything 
comes from his hand rounded out to full perfection,—but he charges 
fearful prices for his work. Mr. Cheapsides does not understand 
his trade so well, not nearly so well, but he is out of employment 
and he will work cheap; in fact, you can employ three like him 
with the money you would have to pay Mr. Thoroughness. Again, 
through the distance, your answer comes to me: “What do you 
suppose I want of such workmen as Mr. Cheapsides, even though 
he should do his work for nothing? Do you suppose I want a 
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shaky foundation to my building? Do you suppose I want rotten 
timbers or crumbling bricks in its walls? No,ma’am! I would 
rather pay Mr.'Thorougness double the price he asks for bis labor, 
and feel sure of a substantial foundation, and thorough work through- 
out. Away with Mr. Cheapsides, and the class he represents.” 


Mr. Pennywise, you are a school director. This year, in your 
district, the foundations of a score or two of fabrics are to be erected. 
Two classes of workmen offer you their services. Mr. Thorough- 
ness offers himself as a representative of one class, Mr. Cheapsides 
as the representative of the other. Which will you choose ? 

Ah, the vast importance of a stable foundation cannot be over- 
rated. It is the foundation of the child’s education, upon which 
must rest the entire fabric. Would you then build upon the sands? 
Would you have poor material deftly hidden away in the body of 
the work, and cunningly plastered over with mortar? Would you 
have shaky planks and unsound timber used, and weakly united by 
unskilled workmen? Believe me, Mr. Pennywise, wherever you 
may be, it is better policy to employ one good teacher for three 
months during the year, at a salary that will remunerate a good 
teacher, than to employ a poor teacher for six, or even nine months. 
In fact, the longer you employ incompetent teachers, the farther 
away from the road to a true education will the pupils be; for if a 
teacher teaches one error per day, the greater the number of days, the 
greater the number of errors, until the errors swarming around the 
child’s mental faculties, and warping them into all distorted forms, 
will equal the locusts of Egypt. One thoroughly trained teacher 
will do more work, will give more actual advancement to the pupils, 
in three months, than will an incompetent teacher in nine. Do 
not deem that because there are only small children to attend 
school during the summer term “any teacher will do well enough.” 
It is with those little ones that you should begin aright. In the 
infant brain is where the corner-stones of the foundation is laid. 
If the little five or six-year-old boy is subjected to wrong instruc- 
tion during his first term in school, the second term, if taught by a 
competent teacher, must be spent in retracing the path that his 
little feet have already trodden, and in reviewing the lessons of the 
previous term, correcting the errors taught. It is very probable 
that no one but a teacher who has spent days, months, and years 
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thus correcting the errors of false teaching, can be aware of the 
vast importance of the correctness and thoroughness of early teach- 
ing, or realize how much money is yearly wasted in paying teachers 
“who by teaching teach themselves to spell.” 

“But,” you inquire, “why can not good teachers be employed 
for low wages?” As well ask why the best made butter of the 
country brings the highest price, or the best author the highest pay 
for his manuscript? It is because competent teachers are scarce— 
few and far between,—and are always eagerly sought for, and offered 
remunerative salaries, while incompetent teachers swarm the coun- 
try, filling the market to overflowing, and as a natural consequence, 
reducing the value of their labor; each one, knowing he is incompe- 
tent to secure a living salary, offering himself for any salary he can 
get. Do not employ teachers until you are sure they are well qual- 
ified, and then offer them fair salaries; and if they prove themselves 
worthy of their hire, keep them as long as possible, remembering 
that the usual custom of changing the teacher at every term is one 
of the greatest drawbacks to the success of our schools. 





Waar have we learned in the art of teaching during the past ten 
or fifteen years? We have learned that conversational tones, not 
the bellowing of the rostrum, are proper in both teacher and 
pupil ; that spelling is best taught by having scholars write their 
words ; that adding and subtracting by 1’s should commence in the 
lowest class, after which beginning, children are able to construct 
all the tables themselves; that children can learn to sing by note, 
as early and as well as they learn to read from a book; that draw- 
ing is quite as useful, practical, and easily learned as any other 
branch—there is no trade in which it is not necessary, no condition 
in life in which it is not available; that good order is in the man- 
ner of the teacher more than in the particular manner of govern- 
ing; that written examinations are the best means of securing thor- 
oughness; that the teacher is not bound to change character bred 
in the bone, to root out faults of congenital inheritance, faults 
implanted by social relations, or false religious teachings, over which 
the teacher has no control. In fact, we have learned that the teacher 
can do much, but cannot do everything —Pembroke (Me.) Sentinel. 





EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 





NorTEs ON A Visit TO WEBSTER CounTY.—Our attendance upon 
the institute at Red Cloud was an occasion of great interest to us, 
not only because of the new acquaintances formed, and the earnest- 
ness and good feeling which prevailed during the institute, but also 
on account of the new localities visited, and the information 
gathered in regard to a portion of the State which we had before 
only known by hearsay. 

Our route was by rail to Juniata, which is the nearest railroad 
station to Red Cloud, thence by private conveyance. A stage runs, 
however, twice a week between these points, going down on Tuesdays 
and Fridays, and returning on Wednesdays and Saturdays. The 
distance is about 36 miles, divided by two stopping places into three 
12 mile drives. Between Juniata and Daily’s Ranch, on the Little 
Blue, the country is quite level, and for Western Nebraska, well 
settled. The Little Blue at this point is not as large as Indian Creek 
at Beatrice. It takes its rise from springs about three miles above 
Daily’s. 

Between the Blue and Hummel’s Ranche, on Elm Creek, the 
country is more broken, and the houses of settlers less numerous. 
On the southward trip the stage stops at Hummel’s (Batin is the P. 
O. name) for dinner, and returning, at Daily’s. At either place 
an excellent meal can be procured for 30 cents. After leaving 
Batin very few houses are seen, and they mostly at a distance. The 
country is very broken, but by making numerous contortions, the 
road manages to keep on the divide and avoid crossing the draws. 
This country was but recently the favorite haunt of the buffalo, 
which can be readily seen along every mile of the route from Juni- 
ata to Red Cloud, by their “ wallows” and “chips,” and also by their 
bones, which lie scattered over the prairie in every direction as far 
as the eye can see. The settlers use their skulls for section corners. 

Red Cloud is situated on a kind of “second bottom,” about a mile 
from the river. It is a beautiful, level site, of large extent, while 
below it the “first bottom” stretches out still larger. The Republi- 
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. can is shallow and sandy—*the Platte in miniature.” It is heavily 
timbered with cottonwood, cedar, oak, &c., but is being stripped of 
its timber very rapidly, especially where it is included in railroad 
or school lands, from which the poor prairie homesteader forages 
his firewood when there is no other way to get it. 

On the south side of the river the land rises abruptly into high 
bluffs, cut here and there into deep canyons, whose rocky sides are 
covered with cedar and oak. From the top of these bluffs the view 
is magnificent, extending not only to the divide far beyond the 
town, but along the river for perhaps 10 miles in either direction. 
On one of the highest points of the bluff we came upon a grave, 
rudely enclosed with poles and brush. A board at its head was 
inscribed, 

SACRED TO THE MEMORY OF 


THE DAUGHTER OF MEDICINE HORSE, 
CHIEF OF THE OToE INDIANS. 


Please do not molest this grave. 
Sitas GARBER. 


Near by lay the dead pony—doubtless one of the best in the tribe— 
which had been killed at the funeral, that his spirit might accom- 
pany the maiden’s to the happy hunting grounds. 

These bluffs are but thinly covered with soil, being mainly com- 
posed of stone, some of which is said to be good building stone. 
One of the curiosities of this region is “native lime,” which is found 
in beds ready for use without the necessity of burning. It is of 
inferior quality, however, and can only be used where it can be en- 
tirely excluded from dampness. The bluffs north of town alsy 
contain stone, which is used for buildings, and looks well, but it 
is too soft to be durable. 

Unlike other counties on the Republican, Webster County has no 
controversy over the county seat. It rests securely at Red Cloud, 
which is as yet the only town in the county, and doubtless always 
will. It is situated six miles south of the geographical,center of 
the county, but being on the river, and consequently on any line of 
railroad which may be built up the valley, and for the same reason 
near the center of population, it is not likely that any rival town 
in the northern part of the county will ever contest its claim. Red 
Cloud has a newspaper, a steam sawmill, two hotels, and business 
houses representing nearly every branch of trade, with a full com- 
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plement of lawyers, doctors, &c. There are two church organiza- 
tions, Methodist and Congregational. The school house is a sub- 
stantial wooden building, but is already too small for the needs of 
the district. Masons and Good Templars have lodges here, recently 
organized. The most of the buildings are built of wood, and are 
of fair size and appearance. We noticed several large, commodious 
dwellings in process of erection. Altogether, Red Cloud is a thriy- 
ing little town, and, we are told, has all been built during the past 
year. The principal drawback to the town is its distance from the 
railroad, which increases the cost of everything they have to buy, and 
detracts from the value of everything they have to sell. This will 
be obviated, in time, however, for so fair a region as the Republican 
Valley will certainly have a railroad. 

The proceedings of the Institute will be found in the Home Cor- 
ner. It was to us one of the pleasantest we have attended in this 
State. The teachers, though few in numbers, were as earnest and 
enthusiastic in their work, and in all respects as intelligent and 
well-informed as the average of those we have met in the older coun- 
ties of the State. 

Our return trip on Friday was one of the most delightful rides 
that we ever enjoyed. The weather, which was stormy and cold 
when we went down, was now bright and beautiful. The vast, 
undulating prairie stretched away until its brown ridges became 
dim against thesky. As the morning sun began to be reflected more 
strongly from the dry earth, rays of light from objects far beyond 
the most distant ridges within our line of sight, passing through 
the denser air above, were refracted downward to our eyes, thus 
extending the circle of our vision to still more distant regions. We 
rode thus for hours, surrounded by a constant mirage that lifted the 
distant valléys above the nearer hills. Sometimes the refracted 
objects seemed painted on the sky, with just a strip of blue canvas 
between them and the earth. At other times the elevation was 60 
slight that it was hard to decide whether a house was really on a 
distant rise as it seemed, or in the hollow beyond. 

Dining at Daily’s, we reached the railroad at Hastings, the lively 
little town which has sprung up as if by magic at the junction of 
the B. & M.and St. Jo. & D. R.R. Here they have a fine new 
school honse; and in fact, all along the road the towns are supplied 
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with school houses that would do honor to much older towns. Even 
at Inland, where the depot and the schoo! house are about all there is 
of the town, there is a building that will accommodate a fair sized 
graded school. Itis hard to believe as we glide along in an elegant 
railway coach through this string of beautiful little towns that dot 
the prairie from Crete to Kearny, that three years ago there was no 
railroad, no town—not even a place where a traveler could find 
shelter for the night—west of Crete, which was then but just laid 
out! But such is the case. So fast does the star of Empire take 
its westward way; so fast is the desolate silence of Nebraska's vast 
prairies giving place to the activities of business and the hum of 
industry; so fast are the homes of savage men and beasts being 
occupied by the abodes of civilization. 


VisitinG ScHoots.—The article in this number on “ Visiting 
Schools,” by Prof. H. H. Nicholson, Principal of the Public Schools 
of Weyauwega, Wis., should be read by every parent and guardian 
in the State. The indifference of patrons of schools, is one of the 
greatest difficulties that those who are working for the advance- 
ment of education have to contend with. It is both discouraging 


and demoralizing to teachers, who have little inducement to do their 
work thoroughly when their employers do not seem to care how it is 
done. Many teachers are led to adopt methods which they know 
to be pernicious because they ean best please the children in that 
way, and they feel that the parents care more to have the school 
pass off smoothly thas to have their children correctly taught. On 
the other hand, a good teacher is many times sacrificed because the 
parents take no pains.to understand his methods or plans. Rumor 
says that the new teacher is pursuing a certain course, which being 
different frem the methods of his predecessors, he is presumed 
to be. wrong. If they would visit the &hool themselves, observe 
its workiygs, and consult with the teacher, they would often 
be convinced of the correctness of his methods, and give him their 
support. If a farmer employed a stranger to do his seeding, he 
would hardly wait to see whether the crops failed in order to deter- 
wine whether the right kind of seed had been sown, and whether 
it was sown in a proper manner. But men will employ an un- 
known person to sow immortal seed in the tender minds of their 
children, and never go to see whether it is wheat or thistles, wntil it 
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is thoroughly harrowed in. Then if some one says a mistake has 
been made, they get a different person to come and sow something else 
on top of that, and so it goes: they think if they only keep some 
one sowing, that they have done their duty to their children, and 
given them an education. But “Oh, what will the harvest be!” 
When all these crops come up together, will it be the thorns and 
thistles and chaff and weeds that will survive, or the few grains of 
good wheat which perhaps some conscientious teacher has braved 
prejudice, disfavor, and discouragement to sow ? 

This is a subject of so great importance that the mere mention 
of it ought to be sufficient to commend it to the thoughtful atten- 
tion of all. Will not our State exchanges assist us in awakening a 
sentiment in favor of the more careful oversight of teachers’ work, 
by copying Prof. Nicholson’s article, and thus bringing the matter 
home to many whom we might not reach ? 


REMEMBER THE 28th.—We trust the teachers of Nebraska will 
not forget the Agassiz Memorial Fund, nor their own duty in the 
matter. The 28th of May being the birthday of the great teacher, 
it is desired that on that day every teacher and friend of education 
will contribute a greater or less sum toward the endowment of the 
Museum of Comparative Zoology in Cambridge, to establish which 
upon an enduring basis, was the great concern of the closing years 
of his life, Contributions should be sent to James M. Barnard, 
Room 4, No. 13 Exchange Street, Boston, Mass. We hope the 
teachers of Nebraska will respond liberally to this appeal. If 
you cannot send much, send little. If each of the 2,000 teachers 
in the State would send but a dime, it would amount to a very 
respectable sum. Let each contribute according to his means. 
Send something. 


NortH Carouryxa tri& to tempt emigration by the statement 
that a home in its pine woods is a sure cure for consumption.—£z. 


Is North Carolina so crowded with population that it wishes to in- 
duce emigration from its territory! This is only another example of 
the reckless misuse of the word emigration. Migrate, from Latin 
migrare, to move. Hence, ex-migrate, to move out, and in-migrate, 
to move in. ‘These have been reduced to the more euphonius words, 
emigrate and immigrate. Thus, also, emigrant and immigrant, emi- 
gration and immigration. 
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H. M. Luce, County Superintendent of Harlan County, says of 
the Teacuer, “It comes regularly to me, and I find much in it that 
gives me real pleasure, and much that has been very profitable to 
me in awakening, expanding, and improving my ideas in educa- 
tional matters.” This is exactly the mission which the TEACHER 
is designed to fulfill. If we can make it of practical benefit to 
teachers and school officers in their work—especially to those in the 
back counties who have few advantages, and therefore need help 
most,—we shall feel that we are doing a good work for the educa- 
tional future of Nebraska. 


CONTRIBUTORS whe sent us articles one, two, or even three months 
ago, and have not yet seen them in the TEACHER, must not there- 
fore conclude that their contributions were rejected. ‘The January, 
February, and March numbers being all occupied with special mat- 
ter, the articles which reached us after the December issue went to 
press, would of necessity, be delayed until the Normal School and 
Association numbers were out of the way. They will now be brought 
to light as fast as our limited space will permit. 

A TEACHER who still uses the methods of a third of a century 
ago, being asked why he did not teach better, replied that he was 
in favor with his district now, and he feared if he changed he would 
not be liked so well. This shows the necessity of educating public 
opinion, and thereby creating a demand for the best teachers and 
the best style of teaching. , 


THE Legislature of lowa has passed a law providing for holding 
teachers’ normal institutes annually in each county. The expense 
is to be borne partly by the State, and partly by the teachers, the 


latter paying $1 for each certificate, and $1 entrance fee to the 
institutes. 


WANTED.—Any one who will send us a copy of the TrEacuEr for 
January, 1874, will receive credit for an additional month’s sub- 
scription. We printed 300 extra copies of that issue, but they are 
all gone, and we desire to obtain a few for preservation. 

We intended to give the address delivered by State Sup’t Me- 
Kenzie before the County Superintendents’ Convention, in this 
issue, but it was overlooked until too late. It is good enough to 
keep, however, and will appear next month. 








TEACHERS’ HOME CORNER. 





This rtment is designed for the use of County Superintendents, Teachers, 
and School Officers, in giving information, asking questions, and comparing 
views upon educational subjects ; also for the —— of items of educational 
intelligence from the various localities in the St 





WEBSTER COUNTY TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. 


Rep Cioup, Webster Co., Neb., April 24, 1874. 

A teachers’ institute was held here, commencing April 21st, and 
closing with a public examination of teachers on Friday, April 24. 

The institute was organized by the County Sup’t, Hon. H. 8S. Kaley, 
taking the chair, and C. W. Springer being chosen Secretary. 

Hon. J. M. McKenzie, State Sup’t, and Prof. C. B. Palmer, editor 
of the NEBRASKA TEACHER, favored us with their presence, and con- 
ducted the exercises of the institute. On Wednesday and Thursday 
the institute was conducted by following a systematic programme. 
The music was ably conducted by Mrs. A. M. Jones, who presided 
at the organ with dignity and ease. 

The exercises in Reading were conducted by Prof. Palmer. He 
showed how to teach primary classes by various methods, and dwelt 
to quite an extent upon the necessity of the teacher knowing the 
sounds of the language, and teaching them every day to his schol- 
ars. He conducted a class in Reading, illustrating the best methods 
of interesting and instructing advanced pupils. 

Prof. McKenzie gave an exercise in Arithmetic, in which he 
taught the necessity of thorough work, of using tangible objects for 
illustrations, of having a standard of measure, and also showed how 
to gain the attention of the pupils understandingly upon the sub- 
ject of denominate numbers. 


Prof. Palmer gave a lesson upon teaching Geography, impressing 
the idea of commencing at home. Teach direction first, then dis- 
tance. Go from the school grounds to the town site; then to the 
county, State, &c., by drawing maps. 

Prof. McKenzie gave some valuable hints upon “Principles of 
Education.” We give the basis of his remarks as follows: 1. Go 
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from the simple to the complex. 2. Go from the known to the 
unknown. 3. Go from the concrete to the abstract. 4. Activity is 
the law of growth. 5. Present but one difficulty atatime. 6. Draw 
out the perceptive faculties of the child, and develop thought. Cul- 
tivate the memory and imagination. 

Prof. Palmer showed the yalue of a proper organization of the 
school. Should commence right the first day, &c. 

Prof. McKenzie interested the institute by his manner of oon- 
ducting spelling, definitions, and language lessons. He discarded 
the idea of grammar as taught in many of our public schools, and 
instead, showed how pupils ought to be instructed in practical lan- 
guage. 

Prof. Palmer favored the institute by request, with a very fine ren- 
dering of the poems, “ Barbara Frietchie,” and “The Raven.” Prof. 
McKenzie also read “Sheridan’s Ride,” to the approbation of the 
audience. 

On Wednesday and Thursday evenings Prof. McKenzie gave val- 
uable addresses to the teachers, but our space forbids anything like 
a fair synopsis of these excellent lectures. 

Upon the whole, the institute was a success, notwithstanding the 
inclement weather and the distance which it was necessary for many 
to travel. 

A Teachers’ Association was formed, which will meet at Red 
Cloud, Friday May 22d, at 9 A. wa. An invitation is extended to all 
who wish to be present. A. L. Burton, of Guide Rock, is the Sec- 
retary. 

The following resolutions were reported, and adopted by the 
institute : 

Wuereas, We the teachers of this Institute, by interchange of thought 
with one another, feel within ourselves new impulses and desires to become 


more proficient in our work, therefore be it 

Resolved, That we as teachers have been benefited by our meeting together 
in the capacity of a teachers’ institute. 

Resolved, That we recognize in teachers’ institutes, as wen d are conducted 
in this State, the means of diffusing knowledge among teachers which will 
enable them greatly to advance the cause of education in our public schools. 

wed, That we have during this institute been forcibly impressed wi!) 
the responsibility that rests upon us in training the youthful mind for 
future usefulness. 

Resolved, That we will endeavor to carry out to the best of our ability 
the principles of instruction suggested by our worthy =tate Superintenden! 
and Prof. Palmer. 





te 
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Resolved, That State Sup’t McKenzie and Prof. Palmer have our heart- 
felt thanks for their presence and valuable instruction during the session 
of this Institute. 

_ Resolved, That our County Sup’t, Mr. Kaley, has our thanks for the effi- 
cient manner in which he has conducted the exercises of this Institute. 

Resolved, That we tender our most sincere thanks to Mrs. Jones for tho 
efficient and pleasing manner in which she has conducted the musical exer - 
cises of the Institute. 

Resolved, That we recommend to the teachers of Webster County the 
NEBRASKA TEACHER as an able and efficient journal, to aid them in their 
duties as teachers. 

A. L. Burton, 

DAVID Fetz, 4 

Mrs. M. E. Brown, | Committee. 
Mrs. C. SMIrH, 

ALVIN A. PEAK, 


The following persons were present and took part in the work of 
the institute, 11 of whom remained to the examination. 


GENTLEMEN. 
J. M. McKenzie, Lincoln. J. Hull, Red Cloud. 
C. B. Palmer, Beatrice. Edward Kellogg, 
H. 8. Kaley, Red Cloud. Lee 8. Estell, “6 


T. J. Wright, A. L. Burton, Guide Rock, 
Leroy Burris, * David Fetz, Batin. 
Abram Maxwell, “ Alvin Peak, Franklin, Franklin Co. 


= 


Chas. Reilley, “ M. Willsory, Little Blue, Adams County, 
J. Q. Potter, “ O. P. Q. Rorick, “ “ “ 
€. W. Springer, “ J. M. Luce, Scott, Webster County, 
Wwm.C. Reilley, “ 

LADIES. 
Annie M, Jones, Red Cloud. Laura J. Ludlow, Red Cloud. 
Lydia F, Munger, so Mrs, Martha E. Brown, ‘“ 
Sarah L. Fisher, 7) Amelia E. Smith, “ 
Frances Beaucbamp, - Eliza A. Tuttle, Wells. 
Mrs. Charlie Smith, “ Vina iS ig Guide Rock. 
Fannie M, Barber, - Sarah J. Noble, Cora, Smith Co., Kan. 
Mary C., Metcalf, - Mrs. G. W. Knight, Inavale. 


Sarah A. Tulleys, - 


CHas. W. SPRINGER, Sec’y. 
H. S. Karey, Pres’t. 





JosH BILLINGs says: “A man haz jest az much rite to spel a 
werd az it is pronounst, az he haz to pronounse it az it ain’t spelt.” 
Certainly! Why not? 


Tue Spring term of our public school commences on Monday 
next. Mr. Moule, of Seward County, has been engaged as teacher.— 
Fairmont Bulletin. 


A scHOOL house, to cost $15,000, is proposed at West Point. 
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QUERY BOX. 


A. L. Burton, Guide Rock: Answers.—Question 22. 37. Ques- 
tion 23. 6. 

Would it not be more interesting, Mr. Editor, if an analysis was 
given in connection with the answers? There are a great many 
questions, especially in mathematics, which can be answered with- 
out a knowledge of the principles applicable to such problems. To 
those proposing questions, there is not much satisfaction in simply 
receiving an answer, with no explanation ; and to those who neither 
ask nor answer questions, there is but little information obtained. 


Questions—(35) Suppose two wheels, one four feet, and the other 
four feet and an inch, in diameter, attached to a shaft four fect 


long, were set rolling on a plane surface, how large a circle would 
they describe ? 


(36) In what case is miles in the following sentence, and why ? 
“The lake is ten miles long.” 

[ We agree with our correspondent that mere answers to mathe- 
matical questions are valueless for the purposes for which the Query 
Box was instituted. We want analyses in all cases, but we want 
them to be brief and direct—pruned of every unnecessary word. It 
is not enough that a solution be given: It should be given in the 
clearest, briefest, and best language. If we have seemed to discour- 
age the sending of solutions, heretofore, it was only on account of 
of the verbiage which consumed our space to no profit. Carefully 
prepared analyses will be welcomed at all times.—-Eb.] 





Ovt of 47 Roman emperors, from Julius Cesar to Constantine 
the Great, only 13 died a natural death. These were Augustus 
Cesar, Vespasian, Nerva, Trajan, Hadrian, Arrius Antonius, Mar- 
cus Aurelius, Septimus Severus, Claudius, Tacitus, Constantius, 
Galerious, and Constantine. 


Gov. PENNINGTON, of Dakota, was once an apprentice in the 
Raleigh Star office, of which ex-Gov. Holden was foreman. Ex- 
President Johnson was a journeyman tailor in that place at the 


same time. Judge Dillon, of the United States District Court, 
was formerly a st age driver.— Zz. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Victor EMANUAL has reigned 25 years. 

NINE ladies are County Superintendents in Iowa. 

Davenport, Io., is to have a new high school building. 

THERE are over 14,500,000 children of school age in the United 
States. 

THE average salary of County Superintendents in Iowa last year 
was $390.50. 

UNDER the new constitution of Pennsylvania women are eligible 
to school offices. 

Hon. NEIL GILMovR succeeds Hon. Abraham B. Weaver as State 
Superintendent of New York. 

THE Towa Legislature has appropriated $46,000 to the State 
University for the next two years. 

Gen. C. F. MANDERSON, of Omaha, will deliver the annual addrese 
at the State University Commencement this year. 

WILLIAM CULLEN BrYANT, assisted by Sidmey Howard Gay, is 
preparing “A popular History of the United States.” 

T. D. KELLoee, the well-known advertising agent of New York, 
‘has removed his office from 208 Broadway, to 5 Beekman St. 

THE Common School is the name of, a new educational journal 
published at Davenport, Io., by the Gazette Co. W-E. Crosby, Editor. 

THE Supreme Court of Massachusetts has decided that the women 
elected members of the Boston School Board are entitled to their 
seats. 

THERE is a bill before Congress to organize the Territory of Pem- 
bina, to consist of that part of Dakota lying north of the 46th par- 
ailel of latitude. 


Dr. Scum1nt, Professor of Astronomy in the University of Athens. 
has just finished a map of the moon, upon which he has been at 
work for 34 years. 

KANSAS is to have a new normal school, to be established at Con- 

‘cordia, which gives its school house, grounds, &c., valued at $8,000, 
to the instjtution. The school will be opened the Jet of September. 
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BOOK NOTICES. 


WoMAN BEForE THE LAw is the tit'e of a book recently issued by Pat- 
nam & Sons, N. Y., setting forth the legal status of woman at the preseat 
day, with an introductory chapter on the “ Former Status of Woman.” It 
is not a compendium of laws, but gives a summary of the legal enactments 
upon this subject in readable style, without technicalities. 


MAY MAGAZINES. 


THE Herald of Health contains the following articles: The Cost of the 
Sot, How Shall We Ventilate? Pulmonary Consumption, How a Daugh- 
ter was Educated, Brief Thoughts on Habit, A Sensual Life is a Miserable 
Life, Dr. O’Flanagan and his Wonderful Cures, Chats with the Children. 
The Editor’s Studies in Hygiene comprise the following: Oatmeal and . 
Brown Bread, Short Breath, Backache, Cure for Inebriates, Abdominal 
Supporters, Tobacco and Ventilation, Skirt Supporter, Our Grandmothers, 
Women and Temperance, When to Send Children to School, Lemonade, 
Weak Chest, Furs for Children, Crooked Folks, Men and Women, The 
Breath, Bathing, Corsets, Idiocy and Fright, Sweet Spirits of Niter, Mak- 
ing Fires, Moderate Drinking, Change of Life, Temperature of the Sexes, 
Artificial Butter, Beer Yeast, Adulterated Tea, Fruits and Nuts, etc. The 
Editorial Department discusses the following topics: Childbirth without 
Pain, Is Alcohol a Food? Hydropathic Treatment of Horses, Is Alcohol a 
Stimulant, or What? Cheap and Desirable Homes, Teetotalism and Health, 
Experiments with Alcohol, Sea-Sickness. 


THE Aldine for May is as fresh and beautiful as the month it represents. 
The engravings excel in number and artistic merit anything heretofore 
seen in an American periodical. The principal illustrations this month are 
“The Dying Hound,” three sketches of Florida scenery—“ Silver Spring,” 
“Moonrise on the Coast,” and “A Hummock,’”’ — “A Receiver,” “ The 
Bashful Lover,” “‘ Hemlocks of Otsego,” “The New Capitol at Hartford, 
Conn.” The last is a superb illustration of what will be one of the finest 
buildings in the country. It is to be 300 feet Jong and 200 deep, costing 
about $3,000,000. Besides engrayings, the Aldine furnishes monthly a 
large amount of interesting reading matter. 


SCRIBNER’s opens with an illustrated poem, “The District School.’’ 
The next is an article of the “Great South ” series, called “ Rambles in 
Tennessee, Georgia, and South Carolina,” which contains, besides the illus- 
trations, some interesting historical reminiscences of the region about 
Chattanooga—Lookout Mountain, Chicamagua Creek, &c. We also have 
the second installment—a very brief one—of M. Jules Verne’s “ Mysteri- 
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ous Island,” which has not yet progressed far enough to become intensely 
interesting. Other articles of the usual variety and interest—poems, sto- 
ries, &c.,—make up the number, 


Tue third number of the Jnternational Review contains “ First Impres- 
sions of Rome,” by Dr. Freeman, of London; “Indian Citizenship,” by 
Gen. Walker, U. S. Indian Commissioner; “Art at the National Capitol ;” 
“Australia,” by Dr. Boake, of Melbourne ; “ Monopolies,” by Judge Nott, 
of Washington; “John Stuart Mill,” by Dr. Porter, of Yale College; 
Reviews by the editor, Any one who has a liking for solid reading can 
have his appetite satisfied in these pages. They are strong, able articles, 
and should have a thoughtful reading or none. 

A ‘NOTICEABLE feature of the Atlantic is the addition of an educational 
department, which first appears this month. Among the leading articles 
the first to be mentioned, though not the first in order, is the poem on “Agas- 
siz,” by James Russell Lowell, extending through 11 pages. The author’s 
uame is a sufficient guarantee of its merit. J. W. DeForest, who always 
keeps his readers in a merry mood, writes up the “Cats of Antiquity,” in 
such a way as to make a very entertaining article out of a collection of dry 
facts about a commonplace subject. The other articles are of usual merit. 

THE contents of the Popular Science Monthly are as follows: 

The Grape Phylloxera (Ill.). The Limits of our Knowled2 of Nature, 
The Crooked Courses of Light (Ill.). Synthetic Chemistry: Universities: 
Actual and Ideal, by T. H. Huxley. Action of Sunlight on Glass. Meas- 
ures of Mental Capacity. Law and Insanity. Observations of a Natu- 
ralist in Nicaraugua, A Gigantic Relic. Evolution and the Doctrine of 
Design. Sketch of Dr. J. P, Joule (Portrait). Editorial, Literary Notices, 
Miscellany and Notes, 

Harpkr’s is filled, as usual, with choice reading and fine illustrations. 
* Tlkley ” is an autobiographical sketch of Robert Collyer, the famous Chi- 
cago preacher, the story of whose remarkable life is always interesting, no 
matter how many times one may have heard it before. The Literary, Sci- 
ientific and Historical Departments are full and interesting. 

THE Republic is a“ Monthly Magazine Devoted to the Dissemination 
of Political Information,” published at Washington. It contains a large 
variety of articles upon subjects connected with national politics. Price, 
$2. a year. 





SuspscripTions Rec’p By Matt To May 7.—W. K. Loofbourrow, Pal- 
myra, $1.50. W. Wightman for Miss Lizzie Holden, Tecumseh, $1.50. 
D. P. Douglas, Howard, $1.50. Wm. Hindmarsh, Belle Creek, $1.50. 
Minnie Simmons, Schuyler $2.25. H.K. Raymond for Martha F. Reed, 
Syracuse, $1.50. H.M. Luce, Republican City, $1. W. Wightman for J. 

ail, Elm Creek, $3. 





